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Agriculture  After  the  ViarJ  . '  ^  ;■.  • 

From  time  to  time  v;e're  going  to  bring  you  discussions  on  subjects  of  .concern 
to  farm  people  who  are.  thinl<:ing  about  farm  living  and  the  business  of  farming  when 
this  war  is  over. 

The  war  is  s1;,ill  to  be  won.     i.e  cannot  and  will  not  slacken  in  our  determinatior 
to  do  all  we  can  —  as  farmers  and  as  citizens  —  to  hasten  the  day  of  victory. 

Nevertheless  we  need  to  think  about  the  days  and  the  years  after  the  ?jar. 

'Tell  —  today  the  subject  for  discussion  is  one  of  special  interest  to  farmers; 
and  to  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  GI  Joes  Y^iho  are  looking  forward  to  farming  vjhen 
they  are  discharged  from^  the  Array  or  the  Navy. 

The  subject:    Farms  for  Veterans. 

The  men  v^/ho  will  discuss  that  subject  ■ —  by  transcription  —  are  Marshall 
Thompson  and  V/ebster  Johnson.    Both  are  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  United  States  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture.     I'm  going  to  turn  over 
to  Wallace  Kadderly  the  business  of  getting  from  these  men  the  answers  tv  some  of 
the  questions  service  men  and  wamen  are  asking  about  opportunities  for  farming, 

TRANSCRIPTION: 


iCADDERLY: 

Marshall,  I'm  going  to  start  with  you  because  I  know  you've  been  answering 
letters  from  literally  hundreds  of  servicemen    on  this  subject. 

If  you  were  called  upon  —  quick-iike  —  like  this  --  how  would  you  classify 
those  letters? 

THOLIPSON: 

That's  fairly  easy.     These  men  want  to  know  if  they  can  get. free  land.  And 
they've  heard  about  the  opportunities  for  farming  in  Alaska.     Also,  they  wonder  if 
they  might  get  some  of  the  farming  lazid  that  was  taken  over  by  the  Anny  and  the 
Navy,     And  they  ask  about  new  farms  that  might  be  opened  up  through -large  scale 
irrigation  projects  in  the  V'est.     And  then  of  course.  .... 
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KADDERLY: 

Seems  to  rne  you  have  laid  out,  right  there,  a  fine  tasis  for  our'"^disciission. 
Let's  take  that  first  category  —  free  land. 
That  "brings  up  the  Homestead  lawsi 

Do  many  of  the  hoys  think  it's  still  possihle  to  get  free  land       that  is  to 
homestead? •  • 

THOiiPSbK:     .     .     .  ^  •     ■  :  :  •  - 

You'd  he  surprised,  'fellacei  ■  , 

KADDSRLY:  -. 

Well,  the  public  lands  have  heen  pretty  well  picked  over  at  least  public 

lands  suited  to  farming. 
TH014PS0I: 

Eight.     So  —  the  answer  we  give  to 'questions  about  free  land  comes  close  to 
being  "no".     There's  very  little  of  this  public  land  left  in  continental  United 
States  that's  fit  for  farming. 
KADDERLY: 

As  I_  understand  it,  land  to  be  homesteaded  must  first  be  classified  as  bette 
suited  to  farming  than  its  present  use.    That's  the  case  isn't  it,  Webster? 
JOHiTSOJf: 

That's  the  situation.    And  for  that  reason  nany  applications  for  homestead 
farms  must  be  turned  down  because  the  land  is  sirap3.y  no  ^ood.  for  farming. 
KADMRLY: 

How  many  farms  are  being  homesteaded  a  year  —  ro^oghly? 
JOmMSOU: 

Oh  —  only  a  hundred  tracts  or  so  a  year  are  taken  up  under  the  Homestead 

Laws. 

ICADDERLY: 

In  the  whole  Nation? 
JOmiSOH: 

In  the  whole  Llation.    Any  suitable  tracts  are  usually  taken  up  by  persons 
who  live  in  the  area  and  are  well  acquainted  with  the  lay  of  the  land. 
KADDSRLY: 

Hot  much  chance  for  free  land  under  the  Homestead  lav/s. 

Imow  let's  take  up  that  next  group  of  questions  asked  by  servicemen  the 

opportunities  in  Alaska,     l/hat  about  that,  Marshall? 

THOi-iPSON:  '  '  " 

V/ell,  1/allace,  I  can  tell  you  a  lot  of  the  fellov;s  want  to  knoii;! 
KADDERLY: 

What  do  you  tell  them? 
THOMPSON: 

We  tell  them  Alaska  is  a  big  place.    There  are  spots  that  can  be  homesteaded, 
Some  land  can  be  bought  there  from  present  ovmers.     Some  farms  are  still  for  sale 
in  the  G-overnment  sponsored  Matanuska  Colony.    But  one  thing  to  remember  about 
Alaska  is  that  farming  opportunities  there  are  limited  by  lack  of  markets  and 
transportation  facilities. 
JOHITSON: 

Another  thing.     There's  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  climate,  soil,  farming 
conditions,  and  markets  in  the  various  sections  of  Alaska, 
THOMPSON: 

Quite  true  —  so  we  always  tell  the  fellov/s  to  get  full  information  aboy.t 
conditions  in  any  particular  section  of  Alaska  before  going  there  to  live. 

Wg  tell  them,  too,  that  anyone  nh"  ^•dll  ^-'ant  to  t^-'.ke  up  new  land  in  Alaska 
and  develop  it  from  scratch  v/ill  have  to  be  of  the  pioneer  type  —  because  that's 
what  it  is  —  pioneering. 
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JOE17301I: 

It  sure  is.     Ue  must  rememlier  that  Alaska  is  a  new  and  —  for  the  most  part  — 
undeveloped  country.    Most  of  the  people  v,'ho  go  there  —  will  go  as  pioneers  just  as 
you  say,  Fiarshall .     They'll  not  depend  on  farming •  alone  for  a  living.  -They'll  do 
some  mining,  perhaps.'   Or,'  they'll  work  at  lumbering,  fishing  or  fur  farming.  The 
people  who  go  to  Alaska  must  "be  willing  to  put-up  with  hardships  and  inapnveniences 
now  for  the  sake  of  be.t.ter  opportunities  later.   -  ..  - 

KADDERLY: 

Uell  —  I  should  say  that's  a  very  good  summing  up  of  Alaska  as  a  pjLace  ^to. 
farm.  ,  r  ..  , 

And  now,  v/e  come  to  the  third  Mg  group  of  inquiries. ....  farm  land  taken  over 
for  camps  and  other  military  purposes.     There  has  loeen  some  talk  in  the  papers, 
lately  ahout  this  military  land.     Webster what  are  the  chance's  there  for  farms  for 
veterans? 

JOKMSOxT:  '  .  .    .     '  . 

Can't  answer  that  one  without  giving  some  background.  ■. 

These  military  lands  won' t  be  sold  until  the  V/ar  and  Ifevy  Departments  have 
no  further  use  for  them.    The  present  law  gives  the.  original-  owners  and  tenants 
first  chance  at  these  lands.     If  the  owners  or  tenants  don't  buy  them  back',  veterans 
may  have  a  chance  at  them.  .  : .  •  , 

KADDERLY:  ' 

•■i'/ell  Vwdiat  do  you  tell  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  abovit  that  chance?  Marshall, 
I'm  asking  you  that  question.  '  • _ 

THOi«rPSOiT:  :  ' 

We  point  out  that  the  law  specifies  public  notice  shall  be  givonwhen  these  ' 
lands  are  put  up  for  sale  —  and  tha-t  these  notices  must  be  given  wide  circulation 
in  local  areas  where  surplus  land  is  to  be  sold. 
KADDERLY: 

..Very  good.    .And  th-at  brings  us  to  questions  in  group  four:     ITew  laxms  that 
might  be  opened  up. 

V/ebster  —  as  head  of  the  land  economics  division  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  —  you've  been  studying  that  question.     Wliat  do  you  say  about  develop- 
ment of  ney  farm  land? 
JOMSON: 

I  guess  you  have  in  mind  farms  that  will  be  'developed  by  the  completion  of 
such  projects  as  Grand  Coulo-o  and  other  irrigation  and  drainage  work. 
KADDERLY: 

That' s  right ,  I  do.  ■  •.    .      ■  '  • 

JOmiSON:  .  .      ■  " 

Well  — we  have  some  figures  on  that.  '  '  ■ 

About  65,000  farms  could  bo  developed,  in  3  "to  5  years  after  the  war,  when 

present  irrigation  projects  under  way  or  authorized  are  completed.    Also,  about 

^■0 ,000  farms  could  be  developed  in  the  Mississippi  Delta;  and  another  20 ,000  in 

scattered  areas  throughout  the  country  by  drainage  and  clearing. 

KADDERLY: 

Let's  see  —  This  makes  a  total  of  125 ,000  '  farm,  s  that  could  be  developed  in 
the  early  years  after  the  v;ar,  *  ■  • 

JOm^SON:         .       .  ■  -      .  .       .  .     -  . 

Provided  funds  are  available  to  complete  projects  already"  authorized. 
THOMPSOB":  ..- 

Wlicn  it  comes  to  the  farms  that  Webster  is  taJlking  about  now,  we  want  to 
remember  that  these  farms  for  the  most  part  are  not  yet  ready.    A  good  deal  of 
ditching  and  other  improvement  work  —  nov/  stopped  'on  account  of  the  v.rar  —  v/ill 
have  to  be  done  to  get  the  land  in  shape  for  farming. 


KADDERLYt  ,     .  •  . 

That's  a  good  point,  Marshall,,  •  But  of  course  everything  we -have  been  t-alkin 
about  so  far  is  in  the  future.  .   .-i.-;V--=-;     •         -     •  ' 

And  this  is  a  good  plac©''-to  •  bring  up  the  question  of  v.;here-  afe  the  farms  tha 
can  be  bought  now  or  v/hen  the  servicemen  return,  i/ebster  —  that '  s  right  'down-  your 
alley.  : 

JOHiTsoiT:  /  '    ■  •  ■  - 

The  best  way  to  start  in  farming  is  to  buy  or  rent  a  farm  in  a  communi-by'  ' 
that's  already  developed.-,  .preferably  in  -one' s  home  community.     Farmers- are«- 
retiring  every  year.     Jarms  come  up  for  sale  -by  farmers  moving  to  the  city  or 
'•changing  to  other  occupations.     Farms  are  sold  to  settle  estates.    And  some  are 
sold  \.\rhich  were  original].y  bought  for  investment  bv  absentee  owners. 
KADDBRLY:  :  .  ■  - 

How  many  of  these  farms  change  hands  in  a  year?  ■  ■■  - 

jomrsoii:  :  •-: 

About  300,000  last  year.  .       ■    :  ..  - 

KADDERLY:  '    .  ...  ■   .  . 

Sale  of  existing  farmsl    That's  the  biggest  source-  of  'farms  for  vote-raii's  ' 
tha.t  you've  mentioned.  : -' 

Marshall',  hovr"  do  servicemen  and  prospective  farmers  find  out'  ab'out  these 
farms?    You  don't  keep  a  list  of  farms  that  are  for  sale,  do  you?  .  ' 

THOiViPSOiJ:  "  ■       .  . 

Ho,  we  don't  These  are  privately  owned  farm.s.  "/e  advise 'servic'emen  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  County  Agent  in  the  county  in  which  they  want  to  locate. 
JOHlTSOiNT:  .  ■; 

I'd  like  to  point  out  th^at  farms  for  sale  in  a  community  are  availa;ble  to 
whoever  pays  the  m'ost,  or  is  best-  able  to  finance  the  purchase.     The  GI  Act, 
guaranteeing  loans,  should  put  the  veteran  in  a  good  position  to-  finance  the' 
purchase  of  his  farm. 
TH0I€'301I:  . 

Here' s  another  thought.  Many  of  the  letters  we  g^t  show  that  the  men 
coming  back  are  thinking  of  "par t- 1 ime "  f a,ming .     Some  merely  want  a  home  in  the 
country  v/ith  a  back-yard  garden  - —  maybe  a  cow  and  some  chickens,     'fent  to  work 
in  town  and  1  iv e-  in  the  country. 

jomrsoH:  '  ' -  .. 

I'm  glad  you  mentioned  part-time  farms,  Ma.rshall.    "ie  could  have  more 

country  home  sites  and  with  very  little  disturbance  in  farm  production  — 

because,  you  see,  these  "garden"  farmers  produce  mostly  for  themselve-s.  ■  Part-time 
farming  may  satisfy  the' desire  "of  those  who  arc  interested  primarily '  in 'living 
in  the  country.    But  anyone  living  on  a  part-time  farm  must  be  sure  to  -have  one  • 
foot  firmly  planted  in  a  city  job. 
KADDiJRLY: 

That's  a  good  thought.  Do  you  have  any  last  minute  advice  for  the  *p-rospecti 
farmer,  ¥ebster?  ■  '  '■ 

JOHiTSO^:: 

Just  this  word  of  cautioni    Before  you  go  into  farming  be  sure  to  got  the 
advice  "of  competent  people  who  can  tip  you  off  to  some  of  the  headaches  you'll 
have,  as  well  as  the  rewards.     Talk  to  farmers  or  to  the  county  agent.    Above  all, 
be  sure  that  you  don't  pay  too  much  for  your  farm.    A  farm  is  worth  no  more  than 
it  will  earn  at  normal  prices.    And  it's  possible  that  present  favorable  prices, 
of  farm  products  may  not  continue  after  the  waT,- 
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KADDilRLY: 

You  fellows  have  done  a,  good  jo"b  on  the  question  of  v/heri  are  the  farms. 
We'll  try  to  rernem"ber  that  free  farms  are  scarce  and  hard  to  get.     That  we  may 
have  to  pioneer  —  "be  more  than  a  farmer  —  if  we  go  to  Alaska.     That  many  of 
the  proposals  we  road  a'bout  in  the  papers  about  opening  up  new  farms  are  plans  for 
the  future.    Tliat  there  is  land  available  for  part-time  farm.ing  —  but  be  sure 
you've  got  a  good  job  in  the  city  along  with  it.    And  last,  but  not  least,  v/e've 
learned  that  most  of  the  farms  a.vailable  now  are  lands  which  can  be  bought  — 
out  in  the  counties  —  from  private  oivners.    You'll  have  to  shop  around  to  find 

them.     It's  not  easy  it's  not  like  buying  a  shirt  —  but  the  place  to  search 

is  among  present  owners. 
AITHOUITCSR:   (LI YE) 

So,  if  you've  picked  your  county  and  know  where  you  v/a,nt  to  go,  sec  your 
County  Agricultural  Agent  at  the  CovJity  Seat.     If  you  haven't  quite  made  up  your 
mind,  and  want  general  information  about  where  to  settle,  v/rito  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.    Ask  for  the  two  inform.ation  sheets 
that  are  available  there.     One  is  called  ">/here  Are  The  Farms?"  —  the  other, 
"H      tc  Get  Help  in  Buying  a  Jarm". 

In  this  discussion  of  farming  opportunities  for  returning  servicemen  we 
have  heard  Marshall  Thompson  a,nd  V/cbster  Johnson  of  the  United  States  D^i^partmcnt 
of  Agriculture. 

Wallace  Kadderly  was  tho  introductor. 

■  ■  II 


